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BISHOP HEDDING’S ADDRESS 


g 
BEFORE THE 


ONEIDA AND GENESEE CONFERENCES 


Dear Breturen,—The following is the substance of 
an address delivered to the Oneida Conference, and after- 
ward to the Genesee Conference, both of which’ requested. 
a copy for publication, with an understanding that the 
author was at liberty to make such alterations as he saw 
fit, after its first delivery, and also to use his discretion in 
altering phrases, and modifying sentences after its second 
delivery. 

Accordingly, since the first delivery, a few sentences 
have been omitted, a few added, a few words changed, 
and two or three additional quotations have been made. 
And since the second delivery, a few words have been 
changed, and a few phrases have been modified, and a 
few simple sentences omitted, where they were not neces- 
sary to the main design, and did not affect the doctrine, 
nor the facts contained in the address. 

The author is apprized of the liability of being misun- 
derstood on a subject of such intense interest, and has 
therefore found it expedient to employ more words on cer- 
tain points, to prevent misunderstanding, than otherwise 
would have been necessary. 

What the author intends by ‘“ owning slaves,” and all 
similar phrases, is expressed in the following words: 
“Holding servants in such a sense that the law of the 
land declares them to be property, or slaves.” And it is 
desired to be distinctly understood, that he enters not into 
the question whether a human being can be property or not. 

The author has no apprehension that the doctrines of 
the address can suffer loss by any fair arguments which 
may be brought against them; but that he can escape op- 
probrious epithets, is not to be expected in this time of 
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party excitement. It is hoped, however, that the reader 
will carefully mark the distinction that is made between 
“the slave trade,” the “system of slavery” on the one hand, 
and the simple act of holding a slave in peculiar circum- 
stances on the other; for on this depends, in a great mea- 
sure, a clear understanding of the doctrines of the address. 

The author feels a strong reluctance to publishing any 
thing on this subject, but he is unavoidably brought into 
circumstances which seem to render the measure neces- 
sary, in vindication of a course which he believes to be 
his duty, and especially of the Church of which he is one 
of the superintendents. 

Whatever may be published against this address will 
meet with no reply from the author, as he has other and 
higher duties and labours to perform than to hold news- 
paper controversies, especially with Methodist preachers. 

It is especially desired that papers patronized by eastern 
conferences will republish this address, that the friends 
of Christ in those countries may know on what principles 


the author has acted. E. Heppine. 
Perry, N. Y., September 25, 1837. “fl 


THE SUBSTANCE OF AN ADDRESS, 


Delivered to the Oneida Conference of Ministers of the Methodist Epis- 
_ copal Church, August 31, 1837; and to the Genesee Conference, 
September 21, 1837; on the Subject of the Duties of the President 
of an Annual Conference; on the Rights and Powers of such a Con- 
ference ; and on the Principles and History of said Church, on the 
act of holding Slaves. By Exisan Heppine, President of said Con- 
ferences. . 

Published by request of the two Conferences. 


Before we determine on the appointment of the proposed 
committee, it is necessary to observe, that much has been 
said respecting the duties of the president of an annual 
conference, and the rights of such a conference. Both 
the duties of the president and the rights of the conference 
are laid down in the book of Discipline. The president 
is authorized to appoint the day of the ordinations, Dis., 
pp. 119 and 124; consequently it is his right so to arrange 
the business as to prepare for the ordinations, 
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: ‘ 

The Discipline also gives the president the right to 
close the conference ina week from the commencement, 
if he can get through the proper conference, business in 
that time. See Dis., p. 23, ‘ They shall allow the annual 
conferences to sit a week at least.” This includes the 
right so to arrange the business as to close in a week if 
practicable and necessary. And it is well the president 
has that right, for, if he had it not, contentious men might 
prolong the session to an unreasonable and burdensome 
length. But, though the bishops have that right, they have 
always, so far as I know, yielded to the wishes and re- 
quests of brethren, when they could do so consistently with 
the general business of the conference, with their respon- 
sibility to the General Conference, and their duty to the 
whole Church. 

It has been contended, that the president of an annual 
conference ought to put to vote every resolution that is 
offered ; but this is too absurd to be believed by any con- 
siderate man who understands our plan of Church govern- 
ment. Under constitutional restrictions, this is true of the 
General Conference, but not of an annual conference. The 
real question in debate is, whether a president is under 
obligation to put to vote any and every resolution an annual 
conference may wish to adopt. 

An annual conference is not a primary, independent 
body. ‘Though it was so originally when there was but 
one annual conference, at the time our Church was or- 
ganized, in the year 1784, it is not so now. When there 
was but one annual Eonlerance) that was also the General 
Conference. After our Church was organized, the pri-. 
mary, independent conference met once in four years, un- 
der the name of General Conference, consisting of all the 
travelling preachers in full connection; then, for a time, 
of all the travelling elders, and thus it continued till 1808. 
The General Conference continued to exercise the same 
powers the original conference did when the Church was 
organized. During this time, from 1784 to 1808, tem- 
porary annual conferences were held to do particular busi- 
ness which could not be deferred four years. The bounds 
of the annual conferences were fixed, sometimes by the 
bishops, and sometimes by the General Conference, yet no 
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one of the annual conferences was the primary body, but 
only a part of it. 

Since the establishment of the delineate General Con- 
ference, which was provided for in 1808, the whole travel- 
ling connection has been supposed to be present once in 
four years, by representation, in General Conference as- 
sembled, and has continued to be the primary body—the 
same as that which organized the Church. And as the 
present annual conferences are controlled, divided, and 
bounded by the General Conference, and as any one of 
them may be scattered into other conferences, and thus 
annihilated, it is plain they are neither primary nor inde- 
pendent bodies. 

An annual conference is constituted by the General Con- 
ference—is dependant on, and responsible to it. And the 
General Conference has told the annual conference what 
to do—its duty and rights are laid down in the Discipline. 
That is its charter, and it has no other rights as a con- 


ference, only those which are granted either by statute, or 


by fair inference in that charter. 
You have other rights as men, and as Christians, and 
as Methodist preachers, but not as an annual conference. 


The General Conference appoints your president, and you 


and he are obliged by law to do just what the Discipline 
tells you, andnomore. I say, you are not obliged to do any 
more. Therefore, the conference cannot compel the presi- 
dent to do any more, and the president cannot compel the 
conference to do any more. If they do more, they do it by 
mutual agreement between the conference and the president, 
and both are responsible for what they do; but the president 
is so in a higher degree than the conference—for he may 
be punished for the transaction of improper busmess in an 
annual conference to a degree the conference cannot. ‘They 
may call what they do, over and above their duty, confer- 
ence business if they please, and place it on the journals ; 
and if no harm is done, no one will complain. But if either 
party, the conference or the president, refuses to do more 
than the Discipline requires or authorizes, the other party 
cannot justly complain. 


The annual conference can do no business mithouk are 


president. ‘They cannot remove him from the chair, nor 
appoint another, unless the lawful president be absent, 
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and fail of appointing a president, which, in that case, he 


has. a right to do. 

In conferences where there are slaves and alae owners, 
the question of siavery might come up as proper confer- 
ence business, and often does so. It might there be said, 
“J gbject to this preacher because he has sold a slave,” 
or, “I object to that one because he does not emancipate 
his slave.” But in this conference, where you have no 
jurisdiction over slaves, or slave owners, it is impossible 
to make it appear that you have any authority in the case. 
You might, indeed, recommend to the General Confzrence 
new rules, or alterations of the old ones, but that would be 
avery different thing from the subject of which we have 
been speaking. 

The Discipline ides not require the president to do this 
kind of business, he has never. promised to do it, and the 
conference has no authority to command him to do it. 

Yet, though I am under no obligation, on the ground of 
‘ right,” to put such a question to vote, still, on the ground 
of courtesy, I would do it most cheerfully, if could con- 
sistently with other and higher obligations. 

The moment'I step beyond the law, and put any ques- 
tion to vote which that does not require or authorize, I act 
voluntarily, and I alone am responsible for my own act. 
What I have claimed on this subject is, a right to judge of 
my own duty in acts not required by the Disciple. But 
this ght certain meu have attempted to wrest from me, by 
claiming the right to govern me—and because I was not 
willing to submit, they have made all this terrible outcry. 
you have heard about the loss of “ rights,’ which, in my 
opinion, they never possessed. » ) 

It has been said, ‘“ It is the prerogative of the (annual) 
conference to decide what business they will do, and when 
they will do it.” But I deny it—this is assuming the 
rights of the General Conference, and usurping a control 
over the president of an annual conference which no body 
of men has a right to exercise but the General Conference. 
And because I was unwilling to submit to this usurpation, 
I have been severely censured. I have been unjustly, re- 
peatedly, and cruelly held up to public view, by certain 
inconsiderate writers, as one who infringed on the “ rights” 
of my brethren, merely because I did not consent to do what 
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I was under no obligation to do—what I was bound by no 
law to do, and what I had never promised to do. And 
more than this, the acts I was called upon to do were such 
as I believed it wrong for me to do, and this, I believe, was 
well understood by those who have censured me. The 
men who have written against me, have written against.the. 
General Conference also, and hereby have clearly shown 
that they disregarded the authority of the Church in any 
department, unless it shall consent to adopt their creed, 
and to follow their measures. ‘There has appeared to be 
a strong desire in these men to drive me into measures 
which they knew I believed to be wrong, and which they 
knew also would be likely to bring me into collision with 
the General Conference, as well as with some of the an- 
nual conferences. Censures, hints of wrongs where no 
wrongs were, and even threats have been employed to ac- 
complish this work of tyranny. 

If an annual conference possessed such rights as these 
writers have supposed, it might legally censure the very 
General Conference who gives it existence, and do other 
things which would scatter our connection to the four winds. 
And yet, because I could not consistently acknowledge 
such “ rights,” I have been indirectly accused of attempting 
to “RuLE” a conference. I have attempted no such thing— 
I have only claimed the right to rule myself in my official 
duties—to judge for myself, as | must answer for myself, 
what it is lawful and expedient for me to do; that is, what 
motion I may or may not properly put to vote in an annual 
conference. And although I could not with propriety sub- 
mit a question of this sort to the dictation of a few indi-. 
viduals, or to the decision of an annual conference, yet I 
have uniformly acknowledged my responsibility to the 
General Conference, whose agent I am, and to whom I am 
amenable for acting or not acting in all such cases. Yet 
individuals have demanded of me, on the ground of “rights,” 
services which the General Conference never required, 
and thereby have attempted to govern me. 

_ This subject has been connected with the “ rights” of 
our people to send petitions to the annual conference. 
That the people have aright to petition the General or 
annual conferences I cheerfully admit. And that an annual 
conference ought to attend to their petitions on all business 
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which the Discipline requires such conference to do, I ad- 
mit also, and this is all the business we have covenanted 
with the people to do in an annual conference. But when 
they petition us to do such things as are foreign to our 
duty, I deny their right to require us to spend our time 
and strength in doing those things. If they ask us to de 
a thing for them as a favour, we will cheerfully do it if we 
can consistently ; but if they demand such service as a 
“right,” they must allow us to judge of our own obliga- 
tions and duties. 

The great subject on which this demand on our time and 
services is made, is slavery. And I have never refused 
to attend to it in annual conferences, so far as my time, 
health, and obligations to the whole Church would admit. 
But what I have done, I have done on principles of cour- 
tesy, not on the ground of obligation, or “right;” for it is 
proper for me to do many things to oblige my friends, 
which neither friends nor enemies could demand of me on 
the eround of “rients.” And my respected colleague, 
who has been represented to the public as taking to him- 
self undue authority at the last session of the New-England 
Conference, acted, so far as I know, on the same principle 
Ihave. He offered to put to vote a motion to appoint a 
committee to consider and report on petitions and memo- 
rials from the people on that subject, on such conditions as 
he deemed consistent with his obligations to the General 
Conference and to the whole Church. But his conditions 
were rejected, and the reason why he declined to proceed 
and act in the case was, claims were made on the part of 
the friends of the cause of modern abolitionism to which 
the president could not, in his judgment, constitutionally 
submit: for they claimed the “right,” as a conference, to 
appoint a committee to consider and report on said memo- 
rials, as also the right to act in a conference capacity on any 
report from such committee. And although, as has been 
reported, the president did not allow an appeal to that body, 
as he considered it a question of law, yet he distinctly ad- 
mitted that the conference had a right to carry the subject 
up to the General Conference. ' 

Although I cannot, any more than my colleague, admit 
what some brethren have claimed as “ rights” on this sub- 
ject, yet I am willing now, as I always have been, to do 

A* | 
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any thing I can do, constitutionally and safely, to oblige 
brethren. But I cannot act as some have wished, and as 
I suppose some of you wish me to act, because I not only 
believe such act would be useless, but wrong and injurious. 

It would injure other conferences, and that I cannot do. 
For J am superintendent (jointly with my colleagues) of the 
whole Church—I am required to ‘oversee the spiritual 
business” of the whole—I am related alike to all the con- 
ferences; therefore I ought not to do any thing in one 
conference which I know has a tendency to injure another.. 

I believe such measures as have been proposed for con- 
ference action would injure the poor slaves. Instead of 
releasing them from bondage, these measures would make 
their bondage worse than it now is, and deprive those poor 
children of Ham of many privileges they now enjoy. It 
is not because I do not pity the poor slaves as much as. 
brethren do, that I cannot work with them on this subject, 
but it is because I believe their mode of working can never 
do the slaves good, but only harm. And 1 cannot with my 
eyes open harm them, nor dare I be the means of ta 
up others to harm them. 

These measures tend to hurt the missionary cause. Who 
of you, adopting the opinions, and practising the measures 
of the modern abolitionists, could go to the south and 
preach the gospel to the poor slaves? And if none of your 
brethren could do for them what you canndt, they might 
all go to hell together. Who, with these views and prac- 
tices, would dare go to South America, where Justin 
Spaulding has gone? Or who would go as a missionary 
to any other slave country? If all the preachers felt bound 
to declare the doctrines, and to follow the practices, just al- 
luded to, it would be impossible to obey our Saviour’s com- 
mand, and preach the gospel to all nations. 

Another reason why I cannot enter into these measures, 
and act on them as conference business, is, | am advised 
not to do so, and that by the General Conference. In 
their “ Pastoral Address” of May 26, 1836, they advise us — 
all to abstain from all such movements. This advice was 
given by the highest authority in the Church—by the body 
to which I am responsible—by the collected wisdom of 
our religious community—by nearly all the delegates of all 
the annual conferences, which was the same in principle 
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. as all the annual conferences in General Conference as- 
sembled, and by that body of men who know more on that 
subject than any other in this nation. A body of Christian 
ministers, collected from nearly all parts of this nation, 
who, for piety, benevolence, wisdom, zeal, labours, and 
sufferings in the cause of Christ, will not suffer by com- 
parison with any other body of the same number—after 
solemnly deliberating on this subject, have, in their official 
capacity, given me this advice. And, whatever others 

' may think of it, I am religiously bound to govern myself 
by it. 

Farther, we ought to set a better example before our 
preachers and people, than to act on this subject, in con- 
ference capacity, in any way to produce excitement ; for, 
if we act at all, it should‘be to allay excitement. The 
Church and the nation are already too much excited for 
the peace of the one, or the safety of the other. That the 
peace of the Church ‘“ ought to be disturbed” is the doctrine 
of some who take the lead in this business; but it is not 
the doctrine of Christ and the apostles. 

The subject has been carried into quarterly conferences, 
class meetings, and other religious assemblies—exciting 
contention, unholy passions, and producing a loss of con- 
fidence ‘and brotherly love, greatly to the grief of many of 

_ the children of God. 

Men who have professed that they were “inwardly 
moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon” them “ the office 
of the ministry in the Church of Christ,” have thought it 
their duty to abandon the regular pursuit of their holy call- 
ing, and have gone about lecturing on this subject, believ- 
ing themselves justified, no doubt, in sowing discord 
among brethren, and occasioning disturbance and confusion 
in the house ef God; contrary, as many believe, to their 
solemn promises, made at the time of their ordination. 
Some of these lecturers, in holy orders, by which they 
were bound to devote the Sabbath to religious services and 
spiritual improvements, have desecrated parts of that holy 
day to lectures on this exciting, political, and dangerous 
subject. Some writers on this subject have assailed the 
reputation of their brethren, throwing out insinuations 
against them, giving an untrue colouring of facts, stating 
facts without giving the reasons why they occurred, re- 
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peating part of a brother’s words, and omitting another 
part necessary to an understanding of the whole; and in 
these ways committed the sin of evil speaking, by publish- 
ing to the world what ought, if worthy of notice at all, to 
have been told only tothe Church. These deeds are con- 
trary to the covenant every travelling preacher makes when 
admitted into full connection—when he promises to “ keep 
the rules of a preacher,” one of which is, “ Speak evil of no 
one.” With such menand measures [ cannot unite in any 
act beyond what the law of the Church requires, nor can I 
do any thing which may appear to countenance them in 
these matters. 

If brethren judge it their duty to attend to this subject, 
let them do it as citizens, in an orderly manner. 

To this course I have never objected; nor to a tem- 
perate, proper mode of discussion and reasoning on the 
subject. But I have objected, and must object, to the mode 
of excitement and disturbance which have been employed, 
and are still intended to be carried into operation. 

I have been indirectly and repeatedly charged before 
the public with partiality, because, in some conferences, 
I have put to vote resolutions relating to this subject, but 
have objected to doing so in other conferences. But my 
course has been steady and uniform. In some conferences 
T have put to vote resolutions which, in my judgment, 
tended to allay improper excitement, to prevent discord, 
and to promote peace. In others, I have declined putting 
resolutions to vote, which I believed to be of a contrary 
tendency, and in these measures I believe I have done my 
duty. i 
On this principle, and on no other, I am willing to act 
with you in this conference. For the claim, onthe ground 
of “ conference rights,” to compel me to attend to this 
business, I think, will now no longer be assumed; but if 
it should, there are two other considerations which alone, 
if nothing had been said, would settle the question in the 
minds of all men who judge without prepossession, and 
who are acquainted with our system of Church govern- 
ment. One of them is, when an annual conference, in 
conference capacity, has done those articles of business 
the Discipline requires, it has finished its DUTY, as a con- 
ference, for that session, and any member, or the president, 
is at perfect liberty to desist, and do no more. Ifthe con- 
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ference or the president does any more business, it is done 
on the principle of courtesy; it may be right in itself, but 
cannot be demanded on the ground of “rients.” 

It ought to be farther remembered, that the Discipline 
gives the president the right of appointing the times of the 
several annual conferences. And the interests of the 
Church often require, that one conference be appointed at 
so short a time after another, that there would be no more 
than time to do the business the Discipline requires in the 
first, in season for the president to travel to the second. 
Now, if any number of the preachers, or even a whole 
conference, had authority, on the ground of the new doctrine 
of “conference rights,’ to compel a president to remain 
at one conference more than a week, to do other business, 
over and above what the Discipline requires, then that 
conference might hinder his going to the next one. Also, 
on this supposition, one conference might rightfully prevent 
the president attending all the others for the season ; for 
if a conference, by “right,” could detain the president one 
hour beyond the time before named, by the same “ right” 
they might detain him a month or a year; and altogether 
hinder his doing his duty in all the other conferences—the 
supposition of which is absurd. 

I think it must now plainly appear, that the assumed 
“ rights” claimed by those who have undertaken to rule in 
this matter, if admitted and carried out into practice, would 
completely prostrate the government of our Church, and 
throw all her great plans and interests into utter confusion. 

One object of some conferences, so far as I know, in 
attempting to pass resolutions on this subject, has been to 
express sentiments which would imply, at least, if not ex- 
pressly declare, a censure on the members of our Church 
in the south, for the simple act of holding servants in such 
a sense that the law of the land declares them to be pro- 
perty, or slaves. But the Church has permitted her mem- 
bers to hold slaves where the laws of the land are such 
that they will not allow of emancipation without subjecting 
the emancipated person to be again enslaved. This she 
has supposed to be a matter of necessity. But she has not 
designed to tolerate her members in exercising any cruel 
or oppressive rights which the law may have been supposed 
to give. By this the Church declares that she does not 
believe that those members are sinners merely on that 
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account, and an ,annual conference has no right to con-) 
demn them, any more than it has to deny them the com- 
munion of the Lord’s table, or to call them to trial and 
expel them. 

But it will be asked, What right has any incnibl of our. 
Church to own a slave? Before I answer this question, I. 
will just say, and I wish what I now say to be distinctly 
remembered. I am ready to disapprove the slave trade, 
the system of slavery, including all the unjust and cruel. 
rights which any laws are supposed to give, and all the 
injustice and cruelties inflicted on slaves, as decidedly as 
Mr. Wesley did. | 

But all these points are aside of the main question. The 
main question is, What right have any.of our members to 
hold slaves ? Or, What right has the Church to allow. 
them to hold slaves? Lest I be misunderstood, before I 
proceed, I beg you to observe, that owning or holding a 
slave does not include exercising all the rights which the: 
laws are supposed to give the master over the servant, but: 
only such as are necessary for the good of the servant and 
the safety of the master, all the circumstances being taken 
into the account. Now let us answer the question. The 
right to hold.a slave is founded on this rule, “ ‘Therefore, 
all things whatsoever ye would that men-should do to you, 
do ye even so tothem: for this is the law and the prophets,” 
Matt. vii, 12. All acts in relation to slaves, as well as to. 
every other subject, which cannot be performed in obedi- 
ence to this rule, are to be condemned and ought not to 
be tolerated in the Church. Hf no case can be found where 
aman can own a slave, and in that act obey this rule, then. 
there is no case in which slave-owning can be justified. 
But if one case can be found where a man may hold a 
slave, and by the civil law own him, and in that act obey 
this rule, then there may be ten such cases, or ten thou-. 
sand. And that there are many such cases among our 
brethren in the southern states, I firmly believe. If I did 
not believe this [ could not do the duties the Church re- 
quires me to perform when I attend the southern confer-. . 
ences. If I had not believed it in 1824, [ could not have 
accepted the charge committed to me when I was made 
one of the superintendents of the whole Church, including, 
slaves and their masters. Not that they claim or exercise 
all the rights over their servants that the laws are intended 
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to give them; this their Discipline, their conscience, their 
religion and their Bible forbid; but they claim and exer- 
cise only so many rights as the laws of justice and mercy 
require. The law of Virginia forbids emancipating any 
slave after he is forty or forty-five years old, and even 
renders the thing impossible. What, then, can the Method- 
ists in that state do with their slaves who are over that 
age, but hold them and act toward them according to the 
Saviour’s rule? In several of the southern states, if a slave 
is emancipated, and is not out of the state in a short time, 
the civil officer is required by law to take him and sell him 
at public vendue to the highest bidder. I have conversed 
freely and frequently with many of our members in several 
slave states, and their answer has been in substance this,— 
“We cannot set our slaves free without injuring them, for 
they would go into worse hands, or into a worse condition. 
It would not be doing as we would be done by.” AndI 
believed them, and you would believe them if you knew 
them.as well as I do. Will you say they do not all act up 
to this rule? That may be, but some do; and that is a 
good reason why you should not condemn them all as sin- 
ners. Our members in the north do not all act up to that 
rule, even in buying and selling, and in the treatment of 
hired servants and day labourers. That, indeed, is a cause 
of lamentation, but not a reason for condemning all the 
people as sinners. Our people in the south have expe- 
rienced the same religion you have, and many of them 
love our blessed Lord and Saviour as well as you do, and 
are willing to do and suffer as much for the cause of Christ 
as you are; and [ am not authorized to be the instrument 
of passing conference resolutions which even imply that 
they are all sinners. Many of those people are also well 
enlightened, and yet they as really believe it is their duty, 
considering the laws and other circumstances under which 
they live, to hold, govern, and protect the slaves they have 
inherited from their fathers, as you believe it is your duty 
to hold, govern, and protect your sons at the age of eighteen 
or twenty. They believe that to emancipate their slaves 
would be breaking the rule, Do as you would be done by. 
Some of them may err in judgment; if so, we cannot con- 
vince them by censuring them here—other means must be 
used if ever they are convinced. But that they are wrong 
in principle cannot be proved, unless you can produce a 
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precept of the divine law equal to this, “Thus saith the 
Lord, THovu sHALT NOT OWN a SLAVE.” But this precept 
is not in the Bible. 

There may be hypocrites among those brethren, who 
hold slaves for gain, or who treat them unjustly and cru- 
elly. Let them be condemned with the sinners—let them 
be expelled from the Church; but do not condemn the 
righteous with the wicked, nor grieve those whom God 
has not grieved. 

Will you say slavery is condemned in the parts which 
compose it? This is true of the slave trade, of the sys- 
tem, and of all the injustice and cruelty inflicted on slaves: 
but it is not true in circumstances where the best possible . 
thing a man can do for his slave is, to hold, protect, feed, 
and govern him. Will you say, “ Undo every burden, and 
let the oppressed. go free?” But the people I have de- 
scribed are not oppressed by their owners. If their pre- 
sent owners should set them free, they would be oppressed 
by others. They are now held to protect them from op- 

ression, and to own them is the only way to protect them. 

The Methodists in that country are few and feeble in 
comparison with the multitude; they cannot change the 
laws and the circumstances which render it necessary, in 
their estimation at least, to kéep their slaves, any more than 
you can change or repeal the laws which permit making, 
importing, and vending ardent spirits. 

The Church has declared the system of slavery to be a 
great evil. In the principles of her government she has 
uniformly condemned all injustice and cruelty toward 
slaves, as well as toward all other human beings; but she 
has never said, so far as I know, that there could be no 
circumstances in which a man could own slaves and yet 
be innocent—nay, she has said to the contrary. 

In the year 1784, when our Church was organized, there 
were both preachers and private members in her commu- 
nion who owned slaves, and I believe there never has 
been a day since but some such have been found among 
us. Some of the greatest revivals we have ever had were 
in the slave states, and those at times when we were re- 
ceiving slave owners into the Church ; teaching those who 
could put away their slaves on our Lord’s rule, to do so; 
and also teaching those who could not thus release them, 
to conduct toward them as the Saviour directed. 
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It is true, when our Church was organized, some strong 
rules were made against slavery; but finding that they 
could not be enforced without doing more harm than good, 
the rules were suspended the same year; and I cannot 
find that they were ever put in force. As the conference 
which formed the Church was held at about the close of 
the year 1784, the report of its acts is found inthe Minutes 
for 1785 ; there you may find the following note :—* It is 
recommended to all our brethren to suspend the execution 
of the minute on slavery, till the deliberations of a future 
conference.” See bound Minutes, vol. i, page 55, Mr. 
- Drew relates that Dr. Coke and his associates, by preach- 
ing against the slave trade, and making other great efforts 
for the removal of slavery at about this time, found them- 
selves involved in such opposition and persecution, that 
they were in danger of being altogether hindered from pro- 
secuting their ministry; and that from this cénsideration 
they found it expedient to change their course. And then 
says, “From their having for a season found it prudent to 
say nothing on the subject of the slave trade, Dr. Coke pro- 
secuted his journeys through the ‘states without any inter- 
ruption.” ‘Ihe same author farther remarks, “If Dr. Coke 
had continued his direct attack upon the slave trade, he 
must have abandoned the United States, and desisted from 
his great work, without breaking the fetters which the 
Africans wore. But by observing a degree of prudent si- 
_ lence, which permitted him to preach the gospel, those 
causes were called into operation which must eventually 
establish more liberal principles, and finally emancipate 
the whole of the human race. It was in subservience to 
these enlarged views he acted in the silence which he now 
observed.” See “The Life of the Rev. Dr. Coke,” pages 
183-4. Thus we see that strong as Dr. Coke’s oppo- 
sition to slavery was, he considered the salvation of 
souls of greater importance than even the abolition of 
slavery. : | 

Great efforts were afteward made against slavery—some 
slaves were released, but the enemy only took occasion 
to make stronger exertions to hold the poor creatures 
with yet a stronger grasp. In 1800 the General Confer- 
ence sent out a powerful address to the people against 
slavery. But if you read Mr. Asbury’s journal for the 
following year, you will find that instead of releasing the 
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slaves, that address was the occasion of a vast amount of 
injury ‘both te them and to the work of God. i 

The first General Conference [ attended. was in 1808; 
the subject was then largely discussed, as it has been fre- ' 
quently since, and I do not believe there are more owners 
of slaves now in the Church, in proportion-to the whole 
number, than there were then. And, from the best in- 
formation I have been able to obtain, the treatment and 
condition of the slaves have been greatly improved in that 
time, even among our people, and through their influence, 
among others, to a very great extent through the southern 
community. . And writers on this subject, of late, have 
grievously erred in representing to the public that the 
Church has departed from her original principles and prac- — 
tices in relation to slavery. She has changed her measures 
from time to time, as the changes of circumstances seemed 
to require, but never her principles. These authors have 
written. what they did not understand, and affirmed what 
they did not know. Let it be farther remarked, that for _ 
several years before the organization of our Church, many | 
of our preachers and people in the south owned slaves, 
but they were permitted to do it only under our Saviour’s 
rule. But who permitted those preachers and members to 
own slaves? You will be astonished when I tell you, it 
was Mr. Wesley. By his permitting it, I mean he did 
not hinder it when he had powertodo.so. The preachers 
in this country acted under his direction ; and under that 
direction the preachers had the sole power of receiving 
and expelling members. Had Mr. Wesley then said to 
his preachers, “Receive no slave owners ;” or, “ Expel 
the slave owners ;” it would have been. Gare as he com- 
manded. But it was not done ; therefore Mr. Wesley ne- 
ver commanded it. But why? Because of the laws or — 
other circumstances, which rendered it possible for them 
to keep their slaves according to our Saviour’s rule. 

In 1780, the conference, after declaring that the system 
of « slavery i is contrary to ‘the laws of God,” asks the fol- 
lowing qnestion, ‘‘ Do we. pass. our disapprobation on all 
our friends who keep slaves, and advise their freedom ?” 
The answer is, “ Yes.” Bound Minutes, vol. i, pages 25, 26. 
If the conference at this time had considered it a sin to 
hold slaves in the circumstances in which those members 
were placed, they would not have been satisfied with barely 
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“ advising their freedom ;” but rather, under Mr. Wesley’s 
authority, they would have commanded it, and expelled 
those who would not obey. Our last General Conference 
expressed a “ decided disapprobation of the measures” of 
modern abolitionists, and advised the people to “ abstain” 
from them; but this does not prove that the conference 
believed all who pursued those “‘ measures” were sinners. 

In 1783 the conference asks, ‘‘ What shall be done with 
our local preachers who hold slaves contrary to the laws 
wLich authorize their freedom in any of the United States ?” 
Bound Minutes, vol. i, p. 41. In 1784 the conference 
again asks, ‘“‘ What shall we do with our local preachers 
who will not emancipate their slaves in the states where 
the laws admit it?” Again, in the same conference it is 
asked, ‘“ What shall be done with our travelling preachers 
who now are, or hereafter may be possessed of slaves, and 
refuse to manumit them where the law permits?” Bound 
Minutes, vol. i, pages 47, 48. I make these quotations 
barely to show that Mr. Wesley and his preachers in Ame- 
rica did not at that time believe it was a sin to hold slaves, 
where the laws were such as to prevent. their continuing 
free after being manumitted. ‘The language they em- 
ploy clearly shows that it was their opinion that their peo- 
ple might be innocent in holding slaves where the laws 
did not “ permit” emancipation on Christian principles. 

Mr. Wesley’s views on this subject have been misunder- 
stood and misrepresented. For, after all he said against 
the slave trade, against the system of slavery as established 
by the British government, and. against men’s holding 
slaves where the laws were such that they could put them 
away to the advantage of the slaves, he never said one 
one word, that 1 can find, against a Christian man’s holding 
his slave in circumstances where he could not put him 
away without injuring him. And the fact of his allowing 
some of his preachers and members in this country to hold 
slaves for several years before our church was organized, 
_ is sufficient evidence to my mind that he saw that nothing 
better could be done for the slaves, circumstanced as 
those owners were, than to hold, feed, protect, and govern 
them. | 

While this state of things’ continued, Mr. Wesley or- 
dained a bishop and two elders for this country, sending 
them over to organize his preachers and societies into an 
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Episcopal Church ; at the same time appointing Mr. As- 

bury joint superintendent with Dr. Coke. when he must 

have known that many, both of his preachers and members 

in this country, held slaves. Yet I have been severely 

condemned for expressing an unwillingness to put a reso- 

lution to vote in an annual conference, tending to censure 

our brethren in the south for doing the same thing which 

Mr. Wesley allowed their fathers to do when in connec- 

tion with him, and when also he possessed full power to © 
prevent their doing 80, or to expel them. 

Methodist societies were formed in-the West Indies se- 
veral years before the death of Mr. Wesley. They were 
under his superintendence, and, from the best information 
1 have been able to obtain, slave owners were admitted into 
those societies ; and, in perfect accordance with the above 
views, that practice was continued up to the time slavery 
was abolished in those islands by the British government. 
The views of the leading Methodist preachers in England, 
up to a late date, remained in perfect conformity to this 
practice, and probably do so still. In the report of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society for the year end- 
ing April, 1833, in the instructions to missionaries written 
some years before by Mr. Watson, we find the following 
statements :— As, in the colonies in which you are called 
to labour, a great proportion of the inhabitants are in a 
state of slavery, the committee most strongly call to your 
recollection what was so fully stated to you when you were 
accepted as a missionary to the West indies, that your 
only business is to promote the moral and religious im- 
provement of the slaves to whom you may have access, 
without, in the least degree, in public or private, interfering 
with their civil condition. On all persons in a state of 
slavery you are diligently and explicitly to enforce the 
same exhortations which the apostles of our Lord ad- 
ministered to the slaves of ancient nations when, by their 
ministry, they embraced Christianity.” Then they quote 
Eph. vi, 5-8, and Col. iii, 22-25. et 

In the course Mr. Wesley pursued on this subject, he 
doubtless believed he was following the example of the 
apostles. He believed St. Paul permitted Philemon to be 
a member of the Church at Colosse, while he held Onesi-. 
mus as a slave. ‘The evidence of this is in the preface te 
his notes on the Epistle to Philemon. There he says, “It 
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‘seems Philemon not only pardoned, but gave him(Onesimus) 
_ his liberty.” Whether modern commentators, who have dis- 
sented from this opinion, know more of the matter than Mr. 
Wesley did, is a question I will not now undertake to settle. 
_ That Dr. Adam Clarke, Mr. Benson, Dr. Coke, and Mr. 
Watson, also believed that the apostles permitted slave 
owners, in peculiar circumstances, to be members of the 
Church of Christ, is a fact too plainly declared in their 
writings to admit of any doubt. And these authors certainly 
must have believed, that the only principle on which the 
apostles could have permitted some of their members to 
hold slaves, was our Saviour’s rule: for they could not 
have supposed that the apostles tolerated any deeds which 
‘could not be performed under that rule. These authors must 
have believed, that the apostles knew that the Christians of 
their day were under such laws, or other circumstances, 
that the only thing such of them as held slaves could pos- 
sibly do for them, according to our Lord’s rule, was to hold, 
protect, feed, and govern them. Otherwise it is to be pre- 
sumed, that the apostles would have commanded all the 
Christians who held slaves to put them away. 

But, probably, you will demand the evidence that these 
authors believed that the apostles permitted any of the mem- 
bers of their Churches tohold slaves. I can now give you 
but a small part of it. Dr. Clarke says, in his note on 1 Cor. 
vii, 24, “ It is very likely that some of the slaves at Corinth, 
who had been converted to Christianity, had been led to 
think that their Christian privileges absolved them from the 
necessity of continuing slaves, or, at least, brought them on 
a level with their Christian masters.” Here it is plain that 
it was Dr. Clarke’s opinion that there were slaves at Corinth 
owned by Christian masters. Again, in the notes on the 
Epistle to Philemon, the doctor frequently declares his 
Opinion in the plainest possible manner, that Onesimus was 
aslave to Philemon. ‘Take only two examples, ver. 15, “ He 
departed thy slave, thy unfaithful slave ; he departed for a 
short time: but so has the mercy of God operated in his be- 
half, and the providence of God in thine, that he now re- 
turns, not an unfaithful slave, in whom thou couldst repose 
no confidence, but as a brother, a beloved brother in the 
Lord, to be in the same heavenly family with thee for ever.” 
Here, according to the doctor’s opinion, were a slave and 
his master going to heaven together. Again, on ver. 16, he 
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says, “There is no reason to believe that Onesimus was of 
the kindred of Philemon; and we must take the term flesh 
here as referring to the right which Philemon had in him. 
He was a part of his property, and of his family: as a slave, 
this was his condition. But he now stood in a twofold re- 
lation to Philemon. 1. According to the flesh, as above ex- 
plained, he was one of his family. 2. In the Lord, he was 
now also a member of the heavenly family, and of the Church 
at Philemon’s house. Philemon’s interest in him was now 
doubled, in consequence of his conversion to Christianity.” 
This sentiment is often repeated in varicus forms of expres- 
sion in the doctor’s notes on those passages in the epistles, 
where the relations and duties of masters and of their 
servants are pointed out by the apostles. 

Mr. Benson, also, was of the same opinion with Mr. Wes: 
ley and Dr. Clarke, with respect to the relation between 
‘Philemon and Onesimus, and also, with respect to other 
passages above alluded to, which any of you must know, 
who have attentively read his commentaries. I will select 
only one passage from him. In his note on 1 Tim. vi, 
1, 2, he says, the apostles enjoined ‘ Christian slaves to 
obey their masters, whether believers or unbelievers.” And 
farther, in the same note he remarks, in the words of 
Macknight, “ Instead of encouraging slaves to disobedience, 
the gospel makes them more faithful and conscientious. And 
by sweetening the temper of masters, and inspiring them 
with benevolence, it renders the condition of slaves more 
tolerable than formerly : for, in proportion as masters im- 
bibe the true spirit of the gospel, they will treat their slaves 
with humanity, and even give them freedom when their 
services merit such a favour.” 

Mr. Watson, also, in his dictionary, on the word Onesi- 
mus, says he was “‘a slave to Philemon, and a disciple of the 
Apostle Paul;” ‘and, that his master, Philemon, was “a 
Christian.” 

Dr. Coke, also, was of the same opinion, as has boil 
perceived by the passages quoted from his Life, and as 
may be more plainly seen by consulting his Commentary, 
though he was as great an opposer of the slave trade, and 
of the system of slavery, as Mr. Wesley was. i 

After all these pious and learmed authors have said in 
condemnation of the slave trade, of the system of slavery, 
and of the injustice and cruelties committed by vicious men 
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on slaves; still it appears beyond reasonable doubt that they 

all believed that, iz some circumstances, men might own 
slaves and yet. be Christians—doing by their slaves as, in 
a change of circumstances, they would have others do by 
them. And itis astonishing that late writers on abolitionism 
have quoted those authors over and over, to prove that tt is 
a sin, in all circumstances, to hold and govern slaves ; when 
they knew, or ought to have known, before they undertook 
to write on the subject, that these venerable men never 
taught that doctrine; but that they taught directly the con- 
trary. And while these writers have been extolling to the 
skies the opinions of Wesley, Clarke, Coke, Benson, and 
Watson, on the subject of slavery; they have been con- 
demning Dr. Fisk and others, and holding them up in the 
newspapers to public contempt, for teaching precisely the 
same thing that those authors taught, viz., that some Chris- 
tians in the apostolic Churches did hold slaves. 

It is perceived that [ have not entered into what has been 
called ‘“‘ the Bible argument”—only as a matter of history, 
to show what our standard authors have taught on that sub- 
ject, and if any are pleased to dispute what has been said, 
let them remember their attack is not on me—but on Wesley, 
Clarke, Coke, Benson, and Watson. 

Though the Methodist Episcopal Church always permit- 
ted slave owners to remain in her communion, where they 
could not put away their slaves without violating our Sa- 
viour’s rule; yet she laboured hard and long, by various 
rules, and resolutions, and other efforts, all within the great 
principles above laid down, to prepare the way for, and 
finally to accomplish a universal emancipation, especially 
in the Church. But she found, the more she exerted her- 
self on this subject, the more hinderances were thrown in her 
way—by legal enactments, popular excitements, and by 
persecution. She found that, by trying, directly, to release 
the bodies of the slaves, she was hindered from using the 
means to save their souls; and that instead of removing 
their burdens, she was made the occasion of increasing 
them. ‘The Church found herself driven to this alternative, 
either to cease using direct means to accomplish universal 
emancipation, or abandon the largest portion of the southern 
country. She chose the former—for she was called to 
preach the gospel to all lands; and she determined to do 
_ all in her power to save both the slave and his master, and 
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to reduce and keep both under our Lord’s rule. The Church 


trusted that the providence of God, through that rule, 
operating on the hearts of both bond and free, would one 
day bring about universal emancipation. 

By these measures the church has held a powerful influ- 
ence over thousands of both colours; she has prevented a 
vast amount of injuries which otherwise would have been 
inflicted on the poor slaves; and she has carried, like the 
angels of God, many thousands of those children of Ham to 
Abraham’s bosom. But still, the civil government of that 
country is not in the hands of the Methodists: and for them, 
if they were so disposed, to attempt to control it on this 
subject, would only hinder their great work, and bring 
heavier afflictions on ‘“‘God’s suffering poor.” Itis my 


most solemn judgment, that the best means to accomplish 
universal emancipation in the south are the very means 


which our Church is now using in that country, as she has 
done for many years. Let the gospel be preached to bond 
and free, and let our Lord’s rule be enforced, “ Do to others 
as you would have them do to you,” in public preaching, 
in private instructions, and in the Discipline of the Church ; 
let that rule be enforced till the rulers and the great body of 
the people of both colours feel its influence, and then will the 
great jubilee come. And it is my opinion it will not come be- 
fore, unless it be brought about by war, blood, and revolution! 
But you ask, “‘ How long will it take to accomplish the 
object in thatway?” I know not. Lonlysay, the Lord hasten 


itin his time. And if you wish to hasten it—if you feel as — 


much benevolence for the slaves as our brethren in the 


south do—if you are willing to labour as hard, and to suffer — 


as much for the benefit of the slaves as those ‘preachers do, 
go and help them—there is work enough there for you all. 

I think now you cannot fail of perceiving that I am on the 
ancient Methodist ground in relation to this subject—the 
ground trodden by Wesley, Coke, Clarke, Benson, Watson, 
Asbury, Whatcoat, Garrettson—for he had the charge of 
circuits containing ‘slave-holders—and many other wise and 
holy men who now rest in heaven; and you must not be 
astonished if I cannot admit the new speculations which 
have lately been presented to us, under the ‘specious say 
tensions that they are ancient Methodism. 
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